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s bat Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in Malice.” 
many ea : 
ingly No.3l. NORWICH, Wednesday, June Gth, 1827. Id. 
ity — . 
man 
anal TO OUR READERS AND FRIENDS. 
Miss Tae Season may now be said to de virtually closed, although a few nights have 
on oF yet to follow,fwherein we mayfhave [to make some remarks ; butin the way of Cri- 
tique, the Manager will take good. care to give us as few opportunities as possible, 
©; we by cansing arepetition of plays and +Farces, on which we have already made our 
evant comments. The Henefits having ended we have had these four past nights, nothing 
and in the shape of novelty, with the exception of Mr, Arlan as Richard—it would be 
ys invi:luous in us to enter into the merits ot his performance of the character, or in 
n she fact to uotice any other of the performers, considering the ‘Tragedy was played to 
» cha- an audience, composed of the most heterozeneons materials, beiag a boisterous and 
vaiter unruly Ticket Night, and with respect to the other evenings amusements, they, were 
like represented to the thinnest houses this 5 ; we have therefore tnrned oar atten- 
i tion and serious thoughts to a Review of the Drama in general, which forms the 
con- leading article in this Number under the head of 
2 
was 
song MODERN THEATRICALS. 
s for : - , 
> Like Amone the singularities of the day, the state of the English theatre 
and the declension of the higher order of tragedy and comedy are par- 
hiniais ticularly remarkable. Year ater year we have to lament the decline 
a of Dramatic taste ; we have something new to record whieh exhibits a 
> 


inal continued descent towards degradation, and we find the pleasure gained 
8'Y } from dramatic sources of amusement lessening upon each successive 


dred visit we pay them. Is it that we are more fastidious than other na- 
- tions—that the recollection of other and better times leads us to de- 

preciate the present —that we are more nice and hypercritical than we 
epitt ought to bein short, that for the sake of singularity, or out of a ridi- 
have | culous querulousness, we are too difficult to be plessed ? These que- 
aca ries may be answered by the observatiotis that we are not singular in 
ies our opinions, and that the full galleries and a decently filled pit of the 


company, in these times accustomed to govern the theatres, make 
four § nothing against our argument. The classes of society in which those 
press who have the most correct feeling for dramatic exhibitions must be 

arranged, are become lukewarm towards them as they are at present 
constituted, and look atthem (except onan occasional exhibition of one 
1 for For two of ourhighest performers and performances) with a eoldness 
great | bordering upon disgust. It isimpossible that the want of taste in the 

most discerning ranks of society can be the cause of thé slight interést 
. || now felt in our scenic representations. It would be singular indeed if 
this were the case, and the galleries and pit (not the pit of the old cri- 
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tical times, but of 1827) had become marvellously endued with it. 
Yet if the fault be with the better classes of society who are unable to 
relish that which finds so cordial a greeting from the “ gods "—if those 
who prefer pantomime tosense and to poetic beauty, are indeed become 
the most discriminating judges in the eyes of managers, we have a 
flattering picture of the progress of education, and a melancholy one 
of the retrocession in discernment of that once-considered the most ju- 
dicious part of a Theatrical audience. We contend, however, and we 
know we are right, that it is the duty of a Patent theatre to lead the 
taste of an audience, not to come after it, though unhappily we see 
our managers for ever following the “ multitude to do evil.” 

The first thine that strikes an observer of the modern theatre is the 
low, tasteless, and lifeless character of almost all the new pieces brought 
forward for representation, Can this arise from lack of discernment 
in those who cater for our amusement, or is it from the dearth of dra- 
matic talent ? Does it ensue from the perverted notions which managers 
have suffered to become their principles of action, or is the authorship 
of the age unequal to those flights of fancy and happy delineations of 
nature, which alone confer a high character on works written for the 
stage ? We will not think so meanly of our stage-sovereigns, as to 
suppose they do not know better than they act. ‘Lhey must feel that 
the career which they pursue is not that of the best times of the British 
theatre ; and they ought to know, that had they refined instead of de- 
based the character of our theatrical amusements, liad they kept a cor- 
rect eye upon leading the public, they would have exalted the histrionic 
art, increased the true interests of the drama, and gained a rich harvest 
of honour for themselves, The truth is they have persevered in error 
against knowledge, and sinned with open eyes. ‘lhey have regarded 
prese’ trather than lasting profit, and preferred amusing a gallery of 
upper-servants and waiters out of place—in short, getting a house any 
way,——to pleasing the most judiciousand rational partof society, whic 
latter (we are truly sorry te notice, while we do not wonder at it,) too 
often leave the manager's interest to the gallery, and a “ beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes.” The more this has been the case, the more 
have the purveyors of our amusements plunged into extremes, No 
arts have been omitted to draw an audience off any sort. ‘The exhibi- 
tion in the lobbies which every where noses the matron and the female 
of virtue, (an exhibition not witnessed among foreigners, whose scenes 
of amusement shew nothing to displease the most fastidious in taste 
and morals)makesthem more resemble brothiels than buildings in which 
tragedy with “ gorgeous pall” is to picture lessons of suffermg virtue, 
or comedy tolash the vices of the age, ‘ihe evil then has arisen in 
the main from the conduct of the managers themselves ; and if they 
were to be judged by that conduct alone, without ipaniring into mo- 
tive, their pe tn: An must be speedy and certain. Christianity, 
however, inculcates charity, and we are disposed to shew somewhat 
of this virtue even towards a manager. While insisting therefore upon 
the magnitude of the evil they have caused, some allowance must be 
inade forthe frailty and short-sightedness of human nature. The pos- 
session of an exclusive patent inspired very naturally the desire to ac- 
commodate a numerous auditory ; and this desire was perbaps backed 
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by the promising character of the drama and performers, when the 
theatre was enlarged. Perhaps a covetousness of profit very naturally 
assisted where the prospects were so favourable. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


STRICTURE ON THE DRAMA. 


Tue Theatre is about to close for the season, and we may ex- 
pect another year, much novelty from new engagements, which 
must be formed on the present resignations; some of them we have 
cause to regret that any thing should have occurred to anes their 
leaving us. Actors rising gradually into public favour by their na- 
tural talent and unvaried attention to the study of the art, are 
always acquisitions to a Theatre, because we are continually wit- 
nessing new beauties which present themselves, as the merit of 
the performer unfolds itself, and as he becomes accustomed to his 

rofession. It is she loss of such men so qualified that we deplore, 
for they generally leave a chasm that is not easily filled, and the 
pleasure we have received from their talented exertions is for a 
time entirely lostto us; we part from them as we would from an 
old friend, whose society has brightened prospects, that would 
otherwise have been dark and melancholy, and from one who con- 
tribnted largely to our comforts and to our happiness. In the list 
reported of those quitting our ‘Theatre, we notice Mr, Arian, with 
whom we had anticipated a much longer public acquaintance, and 
from whose talent we had looked forward to great gratification 
hereafter,—we understand he is going to London, where we have 
no doubt his abilities will be justly appreciated, and that he will 
rise into public favour, and stand on that eminence, reserved only 
for men at the head of their profession. Mr..Balls asa lively 
actor, will we hope succeed in Dublin, at which Theatre he is en- 
gaged, and we have no doubt of his becoming as great a favourite 
as he has beea in Norwich, but we would recommend him strongly 
to avoid Tragedy, which he is by no means fitted for, either by na- 
ture or education : it is an art requiring talent of a peculiar descrip- 
tion, and which no performer should cultivate, unless he can over- 
come natural defect by unwearied and diligent applications, by 
devoting his leisure hours tothe sole study afpahicolar characters 
and by reading, not only the part heis engayed in, but the volume 
of nature, which constantly lies open before him. 





THURSDAY NIGHTS PERFORMANCE, 
June 7th, 1827. 


_ The house on Thursday evening was tolerably well attended, 
wt was a ticket night, and amongst the names of those offered to 
tssuc them, we observed some of the attendants and constables of 
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the house, whose duty it is to keep the gallery visitors in good 
order—we heartily wish they would do theirfduty ; for the riots in 
that part of the house, and the language made use of by the boys 
who almost rightly assemble there, would disgrace the meanest pub- 
lic place of performance in the kingdom ; we feel for those ladies 
an the lower a of the house, on whose cheeks the blush of modesty 
‘as unavoidably seen, and regret that some determined step ts not 
taken by the manager to prevent it. 

We hope the interruption now caused by the half-price admis- 
sion ( precisely at eight o'clock,) will be done away with, and that 
the conductor of the business in the theatre will, when tt is near 
the appointed hour, etther terminate the act at the conclusion o 
the scene, (then before the audience,) or cause the half-price visi- 
tors to wait wntil such scene be finished—at present the whole in- 
terest of the piece is destroyed by their admission, (sometimes) in 
the middle of a seene where the plot of the piece developes ttself, 
or where the principal aetor (asin the banquet scene in Macbeth) 
has to display his talent to the greatest advantage. 

The farce of the Rival Valetson this night, was admirably per- 
formed, the life of which was kept up by Messrs. Baker and Balls, 
and which reflected great credit on their professional exertions. 
The Melo-drama of the Anaconda followed, in which Mr. Arlan 
distinguished himself as an actor of great discrimination and 
sound judgment, he gave the part of the Father with considerable 
feeling, and.made us regret it was altogether too short, “ too like 
the lightning that doth cease to be, ere one can say it lightens.” 
Miss Watkuison and Mr. Harrison, pleased the audienee so much 
in a dance (incidental to tle ptece,) that it was unanimously en- 
eored. This young ladyis considerably improved, and we doubt 


not will continue improving, by constant practice and diligent 
attention. to the art. 
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